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BRIEFER NOTICES 



One of the more recent public addresses of the late Lord Bryce has 
been preserved in permanent form in a small book of about a hundred 
pages, published by the Macmillan Company, entitled The Study of 
American History. This is the inaugural address delivered by Lord 
Bryce as the first occupant of the Sir George Watson Chair of American 
History, Literature and Institutions, a lectureship established for the 
purpose of creating in Great Britain "a wider knowledge of America 
and of its history, literature, and political, educational and social 
institutions." The book contains a brilliant synopsis of American 
history and of Anglo-American relations from the end of the seventeenth 
century and closes with a plea for "a spirit of goodwill which may replace 
international hatreds by a sense of common interests and a vision of 
the blessings concord may bring." In more ways than one this small 
volume serves as an introduction to some of the points brought out 
in Lord Bryce's last book, International Relations, which will be reviewed 
in the next issue of this journal. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has edited the first volume of 
A History of Minnesota by William Watts Folwell (pp. xvii, 533). 
The book deals with a period of about two hundred years, from the 
coming of the first white men during the seventeenth century to the 
admission of the territory as a state in 1857. The opening chapters 
trace the onward march of the French fur traders, explorers and mis- 
sionaries; and then follows an account of occupation and settlement by 
the Americans, the organization and development of the territorial 
government, the driving back of the Indians, and the framing of the 
first constitution for the new state. No better equipped person could 
have been found for this task than Dr. Folwell, whose long service as 
president of the state university, professor of political science and public 
servant has given him both the training and experience necessary for 
the writing of a comprehensive and critical history of Minnesota. 
There is scarcely a dull or uninteresting page in the entire volume and 
the work should appeal not only to residents of Minnesota but to all 
who are interested in the early history of the west. 

Thirty authors have cooperated in writing the "inquiry" which is 
published by Messrs. Harcourt, Brace and Company under the title 
of Civilization in the United States (p. 577). The book embodies an 
attempt, by a group of "more or less kindred minds" to "sum up the 
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larger aspects of American life and culture, and point out the defects as 
well as the virtues of American civilization." Of outstanding interest 
to students of political science are the essays on "The City" by Lewis 
Mumford, on "Politics" by H. L. Mencken, and on "The Law" by 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman's volume on The New World (World Book 
Company, pp. 632) is a notable contribution to the materials available 
for the study of political geography. It deals with the major and 
minor problems of the world in their geographical setting and there 
are indeed a great many of them at the present time. There is a wealth 
of useful data in this volume, and all of it appears to be presented with 
due respect to the importance of accuracy. The author has no thesis 
to substantiate, unless it be the proposition that Americans have paid 
too little attention to these problems in the past and ought to know 
more about them. The volume is abundantly supplied with maps and 
there is a well-chosen bibliography. 

Problems in Pan Americanism, by Samuel Guy Inman (George H. 
Doran Company, pp. xii, 415), is a discussion of the relations, racial, 
economic, and political between the United States and the Latin- 
American republics. The author has derived his material not only 
from the literature on the subject but also from first hand study during 
fifteen years of residence and travel among South Americans. Conse- 
quently the narrative is enlivened by frequent references to personal 
experiences and observations. The first six chapters present an account 
of the social, political, economic and religious problems of Latin America, 
and trace the history of the early efforts toward friendship between the 
two continents, the events leading up to the Monroe Doctrine and what 
the Spanish Americans think of this doctrine today. In the later 
chapters the reader will find an account of such problems as the effects 
of foreign investments upon the political life of Latin America; the 
reasons for disunity among the American nations during the World 
War; the attitude toward the League of Nations; what our relations 
with Mexico have to do with the other southern republics; why Latin 
Americans are suspicious of North Americans; and what can be done 
to build up Inter- American friendship. There is nothing particularly 
new in the material presented, but the subject is treated from a some- 
what different angle, and there is a most useful list of references for 
further information at the close of each chapter and a general bibli- 
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ography at the end of the book, both of which contain many new 
references to books and articles by Latin- American writers and public 
men. 

Any one desiring a readable account of current problems in the great 
Far Eastern Republic will find much of interest and importance in 
China's Place in the Sun, by Stanley High (The Macmillan Company, 
pp. xxix, 212). Mr. High, who has traveled extensively through 
China, has built bis book around the thesis that the people of the United 
States "are destined to be drawn into increasing commercial contact 
with China, and China potentially powerful in human and material 
resources, is destined by the development of these potentialities, for a 
place of world leadership." The greater part of the book deals with 
the movements now on foot which indicate that China is already being 
stirred by new aspirations and is undergoing an industrial and intel- 
lectual renaissance which will ultimately win for her "a place in the 
sun." Former Ambassador Reinsch has written an introduction to 
the book confirming Mr. High's opinions. 

Professor Meredith Atkinson, of the University of Melbourne, has 
done a helpful piece of work in editing a book on Australia (Macmillan, 
pp. vi, 518). The volume contains a series of economic and political 
studies written by a dozen or so representative authorities, such as 
Professor Atkinson and Jethro Brown, who have had many years of 
experience with life in the commonwealth and can therefore be regarded 
as experts in their various subjects. Among the more important articles 
are those on "The Political Systems of Australia," "The Australian 
Labor Movement," "Judicial Regulation of Industrial Conditions," 
"Education in Australia," and the "White Australia Policy." 

The lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute by Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams in 1920 have been published by Messrs. Doubleday, Page and 
Company under the title, Turkey, A World Problem of Today (pp. 336). 
The book presents a direct plea for the acceptance of a Turkish mandate 
by the United States. 

Commander F. L. Robertson of the British Royal Navy could not 
have selected a more opportune time for the publication of a volume on 
The Evolution of Naval Armament (Dutton and Company, pp. vi, 307). 
The author presents in popular language the "materialistic side of 
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naval history" by tracing the progress of the three principal elements 
of armament ship, gun and engine — from the days of the early sailing 
ship to those of the ironclad. The book is primarily concerned with 
the evolution of armaments in the British Navy, but some attention 
is paid to French and American developments. The history is carried 
in detail only to 1880, the year in which the modern British navy had 
its beginning, but a short section has been added at the very end of the 
volume setting forth the effect of the torpedo and torpedo craft upon 
the evolution of the ironclad. The material is presented in a readable 
and interesting manner and the various types of craft and armament are 
made clear by a number of carefully selected illustrations. 

The A. B. C's of Disarmament and the Pacific Problems, by Arthur 
Bullard, is published by the Macmillan Company (pp. 122). It 
is a discussion of the vital interests of America, Great Britain and Japan 
in the Pacific regions. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of A History of the Peace Conference of 
Paris, under the editorship of H. W. V. Temperley, have been published 
by Henry Frowde under the auspices of the Institute of International 
Affairs. These volumes conclude the series. Volume IV deals with 
the collapse of the Central Powers, the Armistice, and the preliminaries 
of peace, also with the treaties of Trianon and Neuilly, and with what 
the editor calls "The Liberation of the New Nationalities." Volume 
V is devoted to the topic of economic reconstruction in the treaties and 
to the provisions affecting the rights of minorities. Many useful 
documents are appended, including the texts of the Austrian, Bulgarian 
and Hungarian treaties. The entire series forms a reference work of 
very great value. 

Following his earlier book on the peace negotiations, Mr. Robert 
Lansing has published a volume on The Big Four and Others of the Peace 
Conference (Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. 213). The book contains por- 
trayals of the dominating personalities of the conference, four full por- 
traits and four "impressions." The former include Clemenceau, 
Wilson,. Lloyd-George and Orlando; the latter Venezelos, Emir Feisal, 
Botha and Paderewski. Mr. Lansing's exceptional qualifications for 
sketching the characteristics of these various notables will not be denied, 
and his attitude on the whole is restrained, although not always non- 
partisan. The book makes good reading. 
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Colonel Repington's new diary, "After the War" (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, pp. xiv, 477), tells of his travels during the year 1921. He 
visits Italy, Greece, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Roumania, Bulgaria and America, and hobnobs with the 
high and mighty in all except the last. In America all he gets is a 
handshake from President Harding, but in spite of his discovery "that 
the American Court is the most exclusive in the world," Colonel Rep- 
ington had a good time at the conference and left this country only 
worried because he could not find out when a treaty was not a treaty. 
The whole book is full of political gossip, much of it interesting, but the 
eternal reparation squabbles are rather tiresome. The parts on Greece, 
Roumania and Bulgaria are perhaps the best, because little has been 
written about the situations there. This political gossip is livened by 
bits of personal gossip in true Colonel Repington style. 

Sir William Robertson's From Private to Field Marshall (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, pp. 396), is a full and frank autobiography of a 
unique military career. During the years intervening between 1877 
and the World War, the author made his way from a recruit in the 16th 
Lancers to the head of the Imperial General Staff. The first half of the 
book tells the story of this climb in breezy narrative. The rest of the 
book deals with Sir William's work in the World War and particularly 
with the operations of the British forces. 

In the introduction to his book Prime Ministers and Presidents 
(George H. Doran Company, pp. 314), Mr. Charles Hitchcock Sherrill 
promises to introduce to the reader fifteen prime ministers and four 
presidents in Europe, several premiers of the British dominions and some 
of the distinguished statesmen of Japan. Contrary to the method of 
the authors of the "Mirrors," Mr. Sherrill shows us the qualities of 
these men which made them leaders instead of emphasizing their 
faults and leaving us wondering why on earth they are allowed to lead. 
Besides telling of the personality of these statesmen, the author gives us 
a clear idea of the problems which they have to meet. The book as a 
whole is sensible, polite and entertaining, just what one would expect 
from an experienced diplomat. 

G. R. Stirling Taylor's Modern English Statesmen (R. M. McBride 
and Company, pp. 267) plays hob with the orthodox English biog- 
raphies. The book is a "revaluation" of six prominent British states- 
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men — Cromwell, Walpole, the two Pitts, Burke and Beaconsfield. In 
every case there is a new interpretation of old facts, with a liberal use of 
both acid and whitewash thrown in. The essays on Walpole and 
Disraeli are particularly aggressive in their attack upon old notions. 
The introductory chapter on "Statesmen and Statesmanship" is exceed- 
ingly well done. 

In a series of twenty-nine sketches under the title Portraits of the 
Nineties (Scribners, pp. 319), the English biographer, E. T. Raymond, 
gives his readers a more than passing acquaintance with the great 
figures of British public life during the closing decade of the last cen- 
tury. They range from Gladstone to Henry M. Stanley, and on the 
whole the brief biographies are written in a judicious spirit. The 
reader who is familiar with Mr. Raymond's earlier writings need only be 
told that this volume suffers nothing by comparison; it is gossipy, 
anecdotal and contains wit as well as wisdom in its pages. His galaxy is 
one worth writing about. 

The Masques of Ottawa, by Domino (The Macmillan Company, pp. 
283), is of the same cult as The Mirrors of Downing Street, but its anony- 
mous author is in more lenient humor. Pen portraits of two dozen 
Canadian notables, past and present, are given. The style is rambling 
and rather labored. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott's Silhouettes of My Contemporaries (Doubleday, 
Page and Company, pp 361) contains intimate sketches of about twenty 
Americans, all of whom were prominent in their day, but some of whom 
have already faded from the public recollection. There are silhouettes 
in prose of P. T. Barnum, John B. Gough, Daniel Bliss and others, all 
set before us in Dr. Abbott's discriminating but kindly way. 

Under the title My Brother, Theodore Roosevelt, an intimate biography 
by Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson has been published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons (pp. 365). The author disclaims the intent to 
give her readers either a biography or a political history, but she has 
succeeded in providing both. The book gives a clear portrayal of 
many things which students of the Roosevelt era will find useful in days 
to come. The man and his times will be easier to interpret by reason of 
these intimate reminiscences. 
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Another Roosevelt book, written con amore by a Harvard classmate, 
is Bradley Gilman's Roosevelt, The Happy Warrior (Little, Brown and 
Company, pp. 376). It is an attempt to interpret Roosevelt "by his 
words and deeds." Although the book contains little that is new, it is 
written from a new angle and is interesting throughout. 

"I have known nearly all the marked men of my time," said the ver- 
satile Tallyrand, "but have never known one equal to Hamilton." 
Mr. Arthur H. Vandenberg's volume on The Greatest American (Put- 
nam's, pp. 353) is a biography of Alexander Hamilton. Besides a 
sketch of his life and work, however, the book includes a "symposium 
of opinions by distinguished Americans" — a considerable list of them. 
There is a long chapter on Hamilton's contributions to The Federalist 
with copious quotations. 

An entertaining volume of personal reminiscences by the Princess 
Cantacuzene, My Life Here and There (pp. 322), is published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The book deals with America in the eighties, 
Austria in the nineties, and Russia in the years preceding the World 
War. The picture of court life and intrigue in Petrograd in the days 
before the Revolution is especially vivid. 

Mrs. Philip Snowden has recently published, through Messrs. George 
H. Doran Company, a volume which deals with her recent travels in 
various countries. The book is entitled A Political Pilgrim in Europe 
(pp. 284). It contains much interesting gossip concerning conditions 
and personalities in all parts of the Old Continent. The book is written 
with unusual descriptive ability. 

The Macmillan Company has published a second edition of the 
General Theory of Law (pp. xxviii, 524), by N. M. Korkunov, late pro- 
fessor of public law at the University of St. Petersburg, the translator 
of which is W. G. Hastings, dean of the University of Nebraska Law 
School. The book is merely a reprint of the first edition, but occasion 
has been taken to correct a few obvious typographical errors which 
appeared in the earlier work. The fact that the original edition which 
was published in 1909 has been exhausted seems to have justified the 
translation of this scholarly treatise and to indicate its lasting value to 
legal students. 
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The Law in Business Problems, by Lincoln F. Schaub and Nathan 
Isaacs (Macmillan, pp. 821), is a presentation of the rules of law in 
their relation to modern business. The book contains not only a state- 
ment of the rules but numerous representative cases in elucidation of 
the rules. The editorial text diminishes as the book proceeds and the 
student is ultimately thrown very largely upon his own resources in 
working out the principles from the cases. This is an excellent method 
and the book will be found well fitted for use in collegiate courses relat- 
ing to the subject. 

Practical Law Made Plain is a little volume by Judson S. West, a 
justice of the Kansas supreme court, published by Edward Valentine 
Mitchell of Hartford, Conn. The writer undertakes, in a brisk, keen 
and humorous way, to tell "what the average person should know of 
law." It is simple diet, this intellectual repast of one hundred and two 
pages, but well worth reading for the drollery that it contains. 

A manual on Wills, Estates and Trusts (in two volumes), by Messrs. 
Conyngton, Knapp and Pinkerton has been issued by the Ronald 
Press. The purpose is to provide a working manual for executors, 
administrators and trustees. The two volumes deal in a concise but 
adequate way with such matters as the transfer of property, the ad- 
ministration of estates, the operation of inheritance tax laws, the man- 
agement of trust funds and the elements of trust accounting. They 
form a very useful addition to the literature of this general subject. 

A noteworthy contribution to the literature of prison reform is Louis 
N. Robinson's Penology in the United States (John C. Winston Company, 
pp. 844). Unlike most other writers on this subject, Dr. Robinson does 
not confine himself to institutions of punishment, but deals generously 
with the various agencies which society has provided for dealing with 
offenders prior to their conviction. While the book is primarily in- 
tended for college students of social institutions, it offers the general 
public a means of becoming acquainted with an important part of our 
social mechanism. The book maintains the high standard set by the 
author's previous volumes. 

Professor Fetter, of Princeton University, has revised in a most 
thorough fashion his textbook on Modern Economic Problems (The 
Century Company, pp. 611), which first appeared in 1916. This new 
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edition is something more than an attempt to bring statements of 
fact and figures down to date; parts of each chapter have been re- 
written with reference to events since 1916 and several new chapters 
have been added in the parts on money, insurance, transportation and 
socialism. Another new feature is the list of references at the end of 
each chapter. 

The Trust Problem in the United States, by Eliot Jones (Macmillan, 
pp. 598), is a comprehensive study of "those combinations that have 
(or had) monopoly power." It presents an account of the early 
devices employed to restrain competition, outlines the modern 
trust movement and describes a number of representative trusts. 
Considerable attention is given to anti-trust legislation and judicial 
proceedings. 

One of three important books on various phases of the labor problem 
which have appeared during recent months, is Frank Tannenbaum's 
volume on The Labor Movement (Putnam's, pp. 259) . The author speaks 
of his book as "neither a prophecy nor a religion," but an "analysis of 
the labor movement." In keeping with his general purpose, which is 
to write a description, Mr. Tannenbaum takes up such important topics 
as the educational function of the labor movement, its conservative 
function and its relation to existing industrial government. The book 
is well written and interesting. 

What's What in the Labor Movement, by Waldo R. Browne (Huebsch, 
pp. 578), is a glossary or cyclopedia of labor affairs. Alphabetical in 
arrangement, it lists and defines all the terms used in labor discussions. 
Theories are briefly explained, organizations are described and expres- 
sions are defined. It is a highly useful reference book. 

The International Protection of Labor, by Boutelle E. Lowe, is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company (pp. 439). Its purpose is to de- 
scribe the movement for international labor legislation, to present the 
labor agreements which have resulted therefrom and to indicate what 
the United States can do to promote the cause. The book is rich 
in its reprints of original documents and contains an exhaustive 
bibliography. 

The Economics of Socialism, by H. M. Hyndman (Small, Maynard 
and Company, pp. 286), is an exposition of Marxian ideas for the benefit 
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of those who find the logic of Marx too difficult. Chapters are devoted 
to such topics as value, rent, interest, wages, and "the final futility of 
final utility." Mr. Hyndman confesses that not all the trouble arises 
from the heavy style in which Marx always wrote; "his thoughts them- 
selves are difficult of comprehension." The present books sets forth 
these thoughts in simpler language and with a new orientation. 

A criticism of Karl Marx on Value (pp. 52) by J. W. Scott, has been 
published by Messrs. A. & C. Black. 

A posthumous volume by Arthur Jerome Eddy, entitled Property has 
come from the press of Messrs. A. C. McClurg and Company (pp. 254). 
It is a book along much the same lines as the author's New Competition; 
its main plea is for an enlargement and strengthening of the competi- 
tive system. 

The Organization of the Boot and Shoe Industry in Massachusetts before 
1875, by Blanche Evans Hazard (Harvard University Press, pp. 293) 
is a historical survey of an important New England industry, based 
upon a careful study of town records, parish registers, account books, 
newspapers and other first hand material. It is a highly useful con- 
tribution to American economic history. 

Professor John Lewis Gilpin's new volume on Poverty and Dependency 
(pp. 707) is published by the Century Company. It is an exhaustive 
discussion with adequate attention to the historical as well as to the 
present-day aspects of the problem. Although primarily intended as 
a college text, the book will undoubtedly prove of service to social 
workers everywhere by reason of its thoroughness and its clarity of 
presentation. 

The Elements of Social Science by R. M. Maclver, associate professor 
of political economy at the University of Toronto (E. P. Dutton and 
Company, pp. vi, 186), discusses the structure of society and traces its 
evolution in a scholarly manner. The author's main theme is that 
"society is an infinitely interwoven series of relationships, issuing from 
the wills and purposes of beings who realize their likeness and their 
interdependence, in a word their community. It is, therefore, in the 
first place a state or quality of mind, not a mere means or agency 
for the comfort or convenience of the beings so minded" (p. 3). 
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The University of Chicago Press has published an Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology (pp. 1040) by Robert E. Park and Ernest W. 
Burgess. It is a collection of readings on the subject drawn from a 
wide range of sources and covering a broad field; but the materials are 
so skilfully chosen and put together that the volume is to all intents 
a systematic treatise. Each chapter is made up of four parts: (a) an 
introduction (usually written by the authors), (b) a selected discussion, 

(c) a list of topics and problems for discussion or investigation, and, 

(d) a bibliography. The bibliographical apparatus is extensive and 
valuable. Some of the chapters are long, — virtually small monographs. 
Teachers of sociology will find the book to be of unusual value. 

The Macmillan Company has brought out a new and greatly revised 
edition of Professor E. R. A. Seligman's Essays in Taxation (pp. 806). 
Originally published in 1895, this book has now run through nine edi- 
tions. Five new chapters are added in the latest issue, three of them 
dealing with war taxes and loans. 

The same publishers have executed a remarkable feat of bookmaking 
by the publication of The Outline of History by H. G. Wells in a single 
volume (pp. 1171). By the use of light paper the book has been kept 
within convenient size; it is no bulkier than some commonly-used college 
textbooks. 

A considerable portion of Lewis Einstein's Tudor Ideals (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, pp. 367) deals with various aspects of English 
government during the sixteenth century. There are enlightening 
chapters on "Office and Corruption/' "Political Morality," "Public 
Opinion" and so on. The spirit of the sixteenth century is well in- 
terpreted. To weave together the multiple threads of dynastic and 
parliamentary intrigue has not been an easy task, but Mr. Einstein has 
done it with great skill. It is a rather drab fabric that the author pro- 
duces as the result of his careful research; at the same time he has put 
as much brightness upon it as fidelity to the truth would permit. In 
every way the book meets exacting demands; it is scholarly, suggestive 
and interesting. 

The caption Twenty Years (by Cyril Abington, Clarendon Press, 
pp. 207) gives no indication that here is an interesting and scholarly 
volume on the development of the party system during the two decades 
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1815-1835. Some of its chapters contain material which no careful 
student of nineteenth-century English politics can afford to overlook. 
Considerable attention is given to the Liverpool Ministry and to the 
party aspects of the first Reform Act. The author is headmaster of 
Eton. 

A new History of Rome to 665 A.D., by Professor Arthur E. R. Boak 
of the University of Michigan, is published by the Macmillan Company 
(pp. 444). It is intended to meet the needs of introductory college 
courses in Roman history. 

Dr. Kenneth Colegrove's American Citizens and their Government 
(The Abingdon Press, pp. 333) aims to present in brief compass a general 
view of American government. Neither in plan nor in substance does 
the book break new ground; it is merely a restatement, in rather elemen- 
tary form, of the things found in college textbooks. There are some 
references at the end of each chapter, chiefly to books of the same 
sort. 

The Yale University Press has issued a new edition of S. Miles 
Bouton's And the Kaiser Abdicates (pp. 332). Appended is an English 
translation of the new German constitution and a chapter in explanation 
of it. The volume gives a full narration of what happened in Germany 
during the days preceding the debacle. 

Under the title The Rational Good (Henry Holt and Company pp. 
237), Professor L. T. Hobhouse has put together a series of chapters 
in amplification of his earlier book on Morals in Evolution. 



